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SEAWANHAKA REVISITED, 70 YEARS AFTER 


by Thomas A. Larremore 


On Monday afternoon, June 28, 1880, the suburban steamer SEAWANHAKA 
pulled away from Peck Slip, New York City, starting her regular return trip to 
Glen Cove and way stations on Long Island Sound. Aboard was the usual seasonal 
day-end crowd of homegoers, including many summer commuters. The boat touched 
at the foot of Hast 33rd St. about 4330. Some forty-five minutes later, st the 
outside, she lay beached, a blazing inferno, on a patch of shallowly-submerged 
land east of Randall's Island,north-east (across Little Hell Gate) from Ward's, 
close to both, and known appropriately as Sunken Meadows. Forty persons, more 
or less, had perished or received fatal injuries. And right within New York's 
present metropolitan area had popped up perhaps the ugliest approximation of 
American river piracy since the sinister, frontier days of Cave-in-Rock, 

SEAWANHAKA, a sidewheeler, had been built for the Glen Cove run by 
Benjamin C. Terry at Keyport, N.J., in 1866, with engine (or engines) construc- 
ted by Hubbard & Whitaker, Brooklyn, N.Y. Her boilers had been made by David M. 
Nichols, of whom more later. Her hull was of wood. Baked by the heat of that 
particularly blistering June, still one of the hottest Junes on record, it 
burned like tinder. 

As to statistics, accounts differ. According to G. W. Murdock, she 
was 200' long, 26'7" of beam, and had 10' depth of hull, with tonnage of 611. 
She had a "vertical beam engine, diameter of cylinder 50"x 10' stroke, with one 
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boiler, length 21' x 7' diameter." 
According to the Post of June 29,1880, 
however, "she was....2c25' in length, 
40' breadth of beam,and of 611.74 tons 
burthen, She drew about 6! of water. 
Her original length was 185' but she 
was rebuilt about 6 years ago and was 
lengthened about 40'," The contempo- 
rary newspaper accounts speak repeate 
edly of engines (in the plural) and of 
two boilers, port and starboard. She 
was licensed to carry 1,300 people but 
fortunately had on board not over 300, 
perhaps because the day was a Monday. 
Although various individuals were 
named in the accounts as "owner", or 
part owner,legal title lay actually in 
a corporation, The Long Island North 
Shore Passenger and Freight Transpor- 
tation Co. According to the Tribune, 
June 30, 1880, "she was last inspected 
on March 16, 1880, by Asst. Inspectors 
Craft (of Life Boats)and Cauldwell (of 
Boilers and Hulls), both of whom fig- 
ured in the legal aftermath. 
SEAWANHAKA drew away from her up- 
town landing at approximately 4.50 P.M. 
For 20 minutes her voyage was routine. 
Captain Chas. P. Smith had with him in 
the pilot house as wheelman his neph- 
ew, Stephen Vernon, to help him run 
through Hell Gate. Fireman Edward 


Abeel, after changing clothes,had tak- 

en a seat on the rail to cool off, for 

the heat of the day was terrific. 
Then,at about 4.50 P.M.,something 


happened. At the time the boat was, 
according to Murdock,off East 86th St. 
But the other accounts cited lace 
her, instead, as off Negro Point (then 
called colloquially, Nigger Point) at 
the south-east end of Ward's Island, 
and hence at the actual entrance to 
Hell Gate itself. Suddenly the Captain 
heard a heavy thud and shock, which 
shook the vessel from stem to stern. 
The report was dull but heavy enough 
to make him fearful. Engineer Edward 
(or Edgar) Weeks described it asa 
rumbling noise which seemed to come 
from our starboard boiler,..like very 
distant thunder." One of the passen- 
gers likened it,later, to the sound of 
a bursting paper bag, inflated with 
air; another, to a "puff of gas coming 
from a stove." 

Fireman Abeel at once "saw flames 
coming up from between the fireroom 
and the engineroom." The Engineer 
‘"“proceeded to the fireroom entrance to 
shut off the jet, and there first no- 
ticed a sheet of flame and gas issuing 
from the ashpans under the grate bars 
and also from the cracks around the 
furnace doors, which remained closed 
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all the time." He “again opened the 
jet in the hose to carry back the es- 
caping gas and flame by the increased || 
draft made thereby." 

"By this time the wooden parti- 
tion between the engineroom and the 
fireroom had ignited." Nevertheless he 
set the donkey fire-pump working, only 
to be driven out at once, "with his 
garments afire." He did not observe 
any escape of steam or water. He came 
on deck, reported to the Captain, 
urged immediate beaching,then returned 
to his post until driven out finally, 
rather badly burned. Thereafter he 
devoted his efforts to helping with 
the rescue work. 

There is doubt as to whether Cap- 
tain Smith heard Mr. Week's report 
from the deck below the pilot house, 
but such hearing was not necessary. 
For, on hearing the explosion, a quick 
glance at the smokestack had shown the 
Captain "black, thick smoke, such as 
would come from tar or powder,” fol- 
lowed almost immediately by “a draught 
of fire. When I saw that...1 knew we 
were in a bad place." 

They were,indeed, and the Captain 
knew also that he had to rely on him- 
self, alone, and on his engines as 
currently running, for he had ordered 
his nephew out to get water buckets 
ready, and he realized his Engineer 
could no longer obey his signals. But 
in working his way, as best he might, 
out of the desparate situation thus 
thrust upon him,the Captain put on, in 
the next few minutes, an amazing one- 
man show that earned him generally un- 
diluted admiration, and still stands 
out as one of the most magnificent 
courage 
plus cool, calculating, intelligence 
in all the annals of steamboating. 

The burning vessel had just en- 
tered narrow, tricky Hell Gate. Close 
before her to starboard was the Hart- 
ford liner GRANITE STATE, and to port, 
just ahead, four schooners and a tug. 
The Captain's problem, therefore, was 
to steer his boat, as long as her pad- 
dlewheels turned and she obeyed her 
helm, to as safe a beach=head as‘he 
could reach in the limited time left 
him,and avoid the vessels to starboard 
and to port in the process. 

Fortunately Smith, brought up in 
Roslyn, had been "familiar with the 
Sound and the East River from child- 
hood." he knew that both the shores of 
the Gate and of Ward's Island were 
rocky and dangerous, but also realized 
that Sunken Meadows offered a place 
where the burning vessel could actual- 
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ly be run partly or wholly aground, in 
water shallow enough to permit access 
to land by wading or brief swims. So 
he kept her"straight ahead until three 
vessels were passed" and then swung 
her to port. "She obeyed her helm 
like a charm.....She drove right up on 
the shore," although not full length, 
as had been hoped, so that her stern 
still lay in water. Soon after ground- 
ing,her faltering paddlewheels stopped. 

Whether Captain Smith recollected 
that on Ward's Island and Randall's 
were large hospitals almost certain to 
insure relatively ready, and certainly 
trained, relief to sufferers is not 
surely known, although some of his ad- 
mirers gave him credit for anticipat- 
ing all this, too, 

But the most intelligent piece of 
planning appears from the skillful way 
in which SEAWANHAKA's skipper placed 
her on the Meadows. The Captain 
thought back, quickly, to a day some 
28 years before(1852) when HENRY CLAY, 
racing with ARMENIA on the Hudson Ri- 
ver, had caught fire and been beached 
bow-on at Riverdale,with some 60 lives 
lost,chiefly because the flames flared 
up between the passengers huddled at 
the stern, and the river bank, so that 
the people had either to hop overboard 
into deep water, where many drowned, 
or to burn. 

He recalled this, and gauging the 
wind, realized that, unlike Jim Blud- 
soe of the PRAIRIE BELLE, he could not 
hold her nose agin the bank till the 
last galoot got ashore. 

Instead, and wholly deliberately, 


he drove his boat "right up on shore, 
not straight but quartering, so that 
she lay along as well as up on the 
beach.....--1 turned the boat's head s0 


that the wind blew across her, leaving 
one side quite clear of fire so that 
the passengers could jump off" (writers 
italics). This was confirmed categor- 
ically, June 30, by a reporter of the 
Sun, who found much of the port rail, 
and the wooden buckets of the port 
wheel, intact, while the entire star- 
board side was a burned wreck, with no 
woodwork remaining. One Hell Gate pi- 
lot, after "carefully inspecting the 
trend of the keel," was reported to 
have said, "No man ever beached a ship 
in better shape than that." 
. All this sounds simple enough. 
But bear in mind Captain Smith's lim- 
ited time and the physical conditions 
then existing in his pilot house. The 
accounts seem generally to agree in 
Placing the explosion at 4.50 P.M. One 
passenger reported that his watch 
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stopped at 5.15 P.M., apparently from 
immersion, These statements seem to 
set the extreme possible chronological 
limits. Apparently, however, the Cape 
tain had far less time. Fireman Abeel 
stated that, “in less than ten minutes 
the steamer was a mass of flames from 
stem to stern." 

At the Coroner's Inquest, the 
Skipper testified that it took only a- 
bout 34 minutes to beach the boat af- 
ter the fire was discovered, and that 
he had checked other boats over the 
route since, to verify this estimate. 
Mate J. W. Ray set the period as from 
3% to 4 minutes. 

As to the pilot house,where Capt. 
Smith was carrying on single-handed, 
he stated that almost immediately the 
fire began to climb towards it "and 
the heat began to rush up..and I could 
tell by the way it came in at the 
chain-holes that it was fierce under- 
neath. Before the boat touched the 
shore the flames were running up the 
wheel-post and licking my hands so that 
I had to change hands to hold the 
wheel, I knew I must hold on, and I 
did," until the boat grounded. 

A passenger, Mr. D. Lopez, con- 
firmed all this, adding that the Cap- 
tain "had to turn his head to geta 


breath of air that was not heated." In 


fact, the devoted officer suffered 
fearful burns on face, hands, ears and 
neck, nearly lost the sight of one eye 
and had to be kept in oiled bandages 
for days, perhaps even weeks. 

Capt. Smith could not recall how 
he actually got away from the boat, or 
his removal to a hospital. The Sun, on 
June 50, said, "If such qualities as 
his had been cast in a more conspicu- 
ous sphere...ehe might have been one of 
the most conspicuous citizens of the 
country." Even now, seventy years af- 
ter, all the writer can say is, "Hats 
off, gentlemen!" 

What of the crew? 
counts, too detailed to retell here 
save in outline, they, too, behaved 
splendidly - two of them, both negroes 
connected with the culinary departe- 
ment, Charles and Josiah Hasbrouck, 
being reported dead. A colored stew- 
ardess, seen carrying an old lady from 
the ladies! cabin to the upper deck, 
answered a suggestion to jump by say- 
ing she would stick to the last, did 
80, and lived. The accounts are full 
of individual episodes too numerous to 
tell,showing how the crew took to pas- 
sing out life preservers, pulling peo- 
ple from the water after the beaching, 
and helping generally in many ways. 
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The Post summed it up editorially, 
June 29th, thus, “Words of the warmest 
raise belong also to Engineer Weeks 
who, incidentally, stated that he had 
been the vessel's engineer since she 
began to run), Steward Klensy, Clerk 


Kirk, and Freight Agent Field...." 


SEAWANHAKA afire (New-York Hist. Soc.) 


"That the SHAWANHAKA was well 
manned was not merely a piece of good 
luck...it was a rule of the owners.... 
not to pick up their men along shore, 
without regards to capacity and trust- 
worthiness, hiring them for short 
terms and discharging them often. The 
men were hired for long terms and kept 
constantly in employment, receiving 
half pay during the winter season. 
They were therefore trained to their 
work, familiar with their duties, and 
acquainted with each other." 

The Tribune, of June 29, 
scored all this by pointing out edi- 
torially that thus far no reason had 
appeared to blame the company or boat 
officers and urged the public to "be 
as prompt to recognize the fact as it 
usually is to fix the blame when it 
exists." A remarkable statement, con- 
sidering that June, 1880, had been one 
of the most disastrous months in Amer- 
ican steamboating and that the SEAWAN- 
HAKA tragedy had come as a particular- 
ly vicious, tragic, local climax, 

One would like to be able to say 
as much of the passengers. 
included considerable of New York's 
top civilian brass, such men as: Chas. 
A. Dana, Editor of the Sun (and fre- 
quently misdescribed as part owner of 
the boat); William R. Grace, merchant 
prince,and destined within a few short 
months to receive his first election 
as Democratic Mayor of the city, with 
his family; J. W. Harper, of Harper & 
Brose, the publishers; the aged Dr. 
Jacob Diller, Rector Emeritus of St. 
Luke's Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn, and his daughter; top-flight 
businessmen like S.L.M.Barlow, a large 
stockholder in SEAWANHAKA's owning 
company; David H. DeBevoise; William 
Dudgeon, and wife; Thomas Hitchcock; 
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and Abraham P. Skidmore. 

Most of these named kept their 
heads, saved their own lives, and 
helped to save others - although some 
perished, Mr. Barlow, who had pulled 


.from the rail people about to jump o- 


"right in the middle of Hell 
Gate," went through a particularly 
trying experience. Unable to swim, he 
was inching his way forward from the 
stern towards the stranded bow, along 
the guards outside a paddlebox when 
flames burst through the box and 
burned his hand and, next minute, he 
found himself pushed overboard into 
the water by others behind him, 

He went down twice, then managed 
to recover enough equilibrium to get 
set nicely, floating, when a heavy 
dame above him took off from the same 
ledge, landed squarely upon him, and 
carried him under again. Fortunately, 
he and she were both near enough the 
shore to be pulled out by Mate Ray and 
others. 

Otherwise, pure panic prevailed. 
The Captain, despite all his planning 
and maneuvering in the pilot house, 
found time to yell repeatedly to pas- 
sengers not to jump, and to crowd fore 
ward, ahead of the flames, until he 
lost his voice. Others on the boat, 
such as Mr. Barlow, and Mr. Richard 
O'Gorman, Jr., did their best to hold 
the excitement in check but, by and 
large, did not succeed. Many people 
jumped into the water well before the 
beaching. <A few selected episodes ine 
dicate what went on. 

An old lady, finally saved by a 
Mr. Mitchell Cook after he had per- 
suaded her to jump over, had previous-= 
ly asked another man to help her, be-= 
cause of her age, and had received the 
callous reply, "This is not a moment 
to save, It is everyone for himself." 
Mr. John Vandewater, as a prelude to 
still a nastier experience, had his 
young son knocked from his arms in the 
water and drowned, when a frantic man 
clutched his arm, 

Two ladies engaged in a veritable 
knock=-down-and-drag-out maritime cat- 
fight for a life preserver, originally 
held solely by one,who kicked the other 
in the breast as the latter took hold 
of the other side, Eventually the 
kicker herself was forced to grab the 
anchor chain to hold up, and both wo- 
men, still sharing the lone preserver, 
were themselves preserved. Dr. Diller, 
the aged minister, frozen by fear, re- 
fused to let go a deck pillar, though 
fitted with a preserver by his daugh- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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TWO ANCONS AND A _ CRISTOBAL 


by Charles Rodney Pittee 


Ancon,a prom - 
inent hill on the 
Isthmus of Panama, 
overlooking the 
Pacific, has long 
been associated 
with ships engaged 
in the Panama 
trade. The author 
has records of 
seven vessels 
named ANCON, of 
which the earliest 
was built in 1868 
by Henry Owens, 
Master Builder, 
of San Francisco, 
for the Pacific 
Mail S.S. Co. Her 
official number 
was 1522. 

Her original 
certificate of 
registry, issued 
at San Francisco 
May 29, 1868, by 
Jno. F. Miller, 
Collector of the 
Port, showed her ANCON of 1868 
to be a steamer of 654.22 tons, having 
one deck and no masts. She measured 
eal x 40% x 10.1!'% 

In keeping with the custom of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,ANCON first 
claimed New York as her home port, al- 
though records indicate that she never 
left the Pacific Coast. Her first ser- 
vice was between San Francisco and 
Central America, and later she was in 
use as a towboat on the Bay of Panama. 

In 1873, ANCON was rebuilt at San 
Francisco, probably by Owens, and e= 
merged from the yard as a palatial 
coastwise 
three decks and two masts. Her capacity 
was 50 cabin and 150 steerage passen- 
gers, 750 tons of freight,and 400 tons 
of coal. She was rigged with sails and 
had a 250 horsepower beam engine. 

When the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co., later to be known as the Pacific 
Steamship Co., was organized in 1874, 
she became the pioneer vessel of their 
great fleet. For many years ANCON was 
a favorite with travellers between 
California and Alaska. 

She was lost at Loring, Alaska,on 
August 28, 1889. While she was backing 
away froma wharf and swinging on a 
stern line, an excited Chinese on the 
wharf threw the line off the pile as 


liner of 1540.78 tons, with | 


(Author's photo) 


it became slack. The steamer was set 
ashore by strong currents and broke 
her back onareef when the tide ebbed. 


% * * * % % * * * 


The careers of another ANCON and 
her sister, CRISTOBAL, the former Pan- 
ama Railroad steamers, stand as a mone 
ument to the skill and integrity of 
American shipbuilders, for they have 
completed 48 years of almost continu- 
ous service on the world's sea lanes. 

Built in 1902 at Sparrows Point, 
Maryland, by the Maryland Steel Co.for 
the Boston Steamship Co. as SHAWMUT 
117125 and TREMONT 145934,the steamers 
measured 488' x 58'x 40.7', 9606 gross 
tons, 6195 net. Their twin screws were 
driven by triple expansion engines of 
25", 29", 65" diameter, by 45" stroke. 
They were among the largest steel ves- 
sels built in any American yard at 
that time, 

SHAWMUT made her initial sailing 
April, 1902, TREMONT entering service 
three months later, The sister ships 
ran from Pacific Coast ports to the O- 
rient until 1908, when they were pur- 
chased by the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line to carry cement for the Pan- 
ama Canal. Renamed ANCON and CRISTO- 
BAL, respectively, they performed yeo- 
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man service during the construction 
days by transporting heavy cargoes of 
cement and building material,and thou- 
sands of canal workers from New York 
to the Canal Zone, 

In recognition of this service, 
ANCON was selected as the first ocean- 
going vessel officially to pass through 
the Canal from the Atlantic to Pacific. 
On the morning of August 15, 1915, she 
backed away from her Cristobal pier 
and steamed toward the open Atlantic, 
for the inaugural trip was to be made 
from deep water in the Atlantic to 
deep water in the Pacific. Her decks 


were thronged with nearly 300 distin- 


guished guests, including President 
Porras of the Republic of Panama and 
his cabinet. As she swung into the 
channel and headed south towards the 
locks at Gatun, deep-throated whistles 
on every ship in the crowded harbor 
roared blast after blast in salute and 
Godspeed. 

The skill of Canal Pilots 
Osborne and John Constantine was put 
to the test at Culebra Cut, where a 
disastrous slide had occurred a few 
months before, and the tug GATUN as- 
sisted ANCON past dredges and drill 
boats in the narrowed channel. After 
reaching deep water in the Pacific, 
ANCON returned to anchor at 5 P.M. off 
the newly-constructed piers at Balboa, 
where thousands cheered her arrival. 
The first commercial transit of the 
Canal was completed, the Panama Canal 
had at last become a reality. 

Actually, CRISTOBAL had preceded 
her sister ship through the new water- 
way, being locked through from Cristo- 
bal to Balboa on August 3, and making 
the return transit the following day 
on an unpublicized test voyage. 

A quarter-century later,on August 
15, 1939, ANCON repeated her historic 
passage, in observance of the 25th an- 
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niversary of the opening. 

In 1918, ANCON and CRIS- 
TOBAL were taken off their || 
regular run to carry nitrates | 
from Chile to Baltimore. | 
nitrates were urgently needed | 
in France, both made the trip | 
overseas. ANCON was requisi- 
tioned to carry Army supplies 
to France,and,in the spring of 
1919, brought the war-weary 
doughboys home. 

Both ships were recondi- 
tioned in 1924 and 1925 ata 
cost of $1,000,000. Accommoda- 
tions were provided for 200 
passengers. Since the appear- 
ance of ANCON was radically 
altered, with the addition of another 
deck amidships, the two were no longer 
true sister ships. 

Until 1939 both steamers operated 
regularly between New York and the 
Canal Zone via Port au Prince, Haiti. 
They were decommissioned and laid up 
in Gatun Lake when the Panama Line put 
the three new 10,000-ton liners PANA-=- 
MA, ANCON, and CRISTOBAL in service. 

In October, 1940, the Permanente 
Co. of Oakland, California, bought AN- 
CON for $150,000 and CRISTOBAL for 
$75,000, for use as cement carriers in 
the Pacific, ANCON was renamed PERMAN-] 
ENTE, while CRISTOBAL became PHILIPPA. 
Both operated in the Pacific Theater 
during the late war. PERMANENTE was 
used by the Army as a troop transport, 
and later brought war brides from Aus- 
tralia. 

After the war PERMANENTE was sold 
to the Tidewater Commercial Co.,trans- 
ferred to Panamanian registry, and re- 
named TIDEWATER. After an extensive 
conversion at Genoa she operated for a 
time between the Mediterranean and New 
Zealand. Early in 1948, she was char- 
tered by the Arnold Bernstein Shipping 
Co. for service on the North Atlantic 
route and renamed CONTINENTAL. Her 
sailing from New York on June 3, 1948, 
reestablished the company's passenger 
service to Plymouth, Antwerp, and Rote 
terdam, which had been interrupted by 
the war. After four round trips she 
was returned to her owners and is now 
operating in the Australian service. 

PHILIPPA was also sold after the 
war, to the Pan-Hellenic Shipping and 
Trading Co. She was transferred to 
Panamanian registry, and was recently 
renamed ESMARALDA. 

Of interest to steamship histori- 
ans is the fact that some ship lists 
credit these steamers with former 
names they never actually possessed: 
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EXANCON and EXCRISTOBAL. The comedy of 
errors began when ANCON passed through 
the Panama Canal on August 15, 1939, 
during the 25th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion. In order to avoid confusion with 
the newer liner of the same name, the 
Panama Canal Marine Division carried 
the ship on their records for the day 
as EXANCON, Later, when the steamers 
were sold and moved from Gatun Lake to 
Balboa to be prepared for their voyage 
up the West Coast,the precedent having 
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been established, Marine Division rec- 
ords referred to them as EXANCON and 
EXCRISTOBAL. The "convenient" names 
were also used in negotiations regard- 
ing transfer to their new owners. 

Washington considered the desig- 
nations used by the Marine Division as 
unauthorized name-changes, and it is 
reported that volumes of correspond- 
ence passed between the capital and 
Balboa before the incident was final- 
ly closed. 


THE HUDSON'S LAST LARGE STEAM TUGS PASS ON 


by Donald C, Ringwald 


On December 15, 1949, there moved down the Hudson under tow from Kingston 
to Cornwall, New York,the tugboats PERSEVERANCE and STIRLING TOMKINS a ARTISAN. 


Ahead of them was a salvage yard, behind them the era of the large 


peller towing vessels on the river. 
of the sidewheel towing steamers, 
stacks to the Diesel engine. 

Some of the big screw tugs that 

saw spans of service towing on the 
Hudson were not originally intended 
for that purpose, while others were 
expressly designed for the trade. 
The construction of large steam pro- 
pellers of the latter class produced 
such noted vessels as JOHN H. CORDTS, 
Je C. HARTT, OSCEOLA, and POCAHONTAS 
of the 1880's and GEORGE W. WASHBURN 
and EDWIN H. MEAD of the 1890's, It 
reached its peak with the building, 
in 1902, of the 149.7' CORNELL. All 
the tugs named were either built for 
or later acquired by the Cornell 
Steamboat Co. PERSEVERANCE 221698 
and STIRLING TOMKINS 217615 were ale 
s0 members of the Cornell fleet. 
They, however, were not laid down 
with any thought of Hudson River 
towage in mind. 
Both were products of the Govern- 
ment's shipbuilding program during the 
first World War. PERSEVERANCE, whose 
wooden hull was built in Fall River, 
Massachusetts,in 1919, was one of sev- 
eral of registered dimensions of 142'x 
31.6'x14.4' constructed by the Crown- 
inshield Shipbuilding Co. When little 
beyond the hull stage, she was pur- 
chased by the Cornell Steamboat Coe, 
and in mid-September of 1920 arrived 
at their shops on Rondout Creek,Kings- 
ton, New York, where her building was 
brought to a conclusion. 

When finished, PERSEVERANCE meas- 
ured 385 gross tons, 261 net. Her tri- 
ple-expansion engine(17",25",45" diam- 
eter x 30"stroke), supplied with steam 
by two single-ended Scotch boilers of 
16' diameter by 11.9' length, gave her 
an indicated horsepower of 1000. With 


steam pro- 


Their forebears had swept the stream clean 
and now they in turn were doffing their tall 


STIRLING TOMKINS and PERSEVERANCE 
at Kingston, N.Y. (Author's photo) 


her two stacks set fore and aft, she 
soon became a familiar sight along the 
river and proved herself a valuable 


| addition to the line, 


PERSEVERANCE had arrived in Rond- 
out just in time to see the lingering 
survivors of the great array of broad-= 
beamed sidewheelers which had been 
hauling tows on the Hudson ever since 
the business commenced. When she was 
purchased, the Cornell Steamboat Co. 
still owned OSWEGO of 1848, the first 
large steamboat to be built exclusive- 
ly for towing purposes on the river; 
and NORWICH of 1836, which had com- 
menced life as a passenger steamer but 
--being blessed with a stout heart and 
a fond owner--had gone on and on to 
become the monarch of towboatdom. Both 
of these venerable old ladies had, of 
course, hauled their last tow, and in 
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November, 1920, OSWEGO was sold for 
junk. NORWICH, as was her custom, se=- 
dately maintained her grasp on exist- 
ence until her seams opened beneath 
her and she settled into the mud in 
her lay-up berth at Port Ewen. Then 
she, too, was sold for scrapping, in 
November, 1923.The propeller tugs were 
completely victorious, and of them 
PERSEVERANCE was exceeded in size by 
none on the Hudson. 

STIRLING TOMKINS, meanwhile, was 
well started on her career along the 
Atlantic Coast as ARTISAN. She too had 
sprung up with a group of sisters--at 
the M. dM. Davis & Sons yard at Solo- 
mons Island, Maryland. In 1918, this 
yard had built PROGRESS, with regis- 
tered dimensions of 125.3'x29.9'x13.7', 
and in 1919 it turned out ARTISAN, 
CRAFTSMAN, CUSTODIAN, GUARDSMAN, and 
WOODMAN with the slightly increased 
length of 126',but with the same width 
and depth, All were wooden seagoing 
tugs, powered by triple-expansion en- 
gines (18", 28", 45" diameter <x 30" 
stroke) and two single-ended Scotch 
boilers. The tonnages of the completed 
tugs varied slightly. ARTISAN measured 
357 gross, 197 net, and was rated at 
1000 horsepower. 

She was later purchased by the 
Cahill Towing Line of New York, and 
from them passed to Cornell ownership. 
ARTISAN arrived at the Cornell shops 
early in April, 1930, underwent such 
repairs as were necessary, and, before 
going into service, was renamed STIR- 
LING TOMKINS, to honor the president 
of the New York Trap Rock Corporation, 
an important customer of Cornell. 

The Thirties were no more kind to 
the Hudson River towing business than 
to most other ‘businesses, and during 
that decade a major part of the Core 
nell fleet emptied the ash pits for 
the last time. STIRLING TOMKINS her- 
self spent many of these years laid up. 
Then, in October, 1939, work was com- 
menced to ready her for the 1940 sea- 
sone This developed into a rebuilding 
which dragged on through all of 1940, 
When she finally sailed out of Rondout 
Creek late on the afternoon of April 
28, 1941, to return to work, STIRLING 
TOMKINS had been altered to the extent 
that she had lost much of her deep-wa- 
ter massiveness. The refining of her 
appearance had even included installa- 
tion of a new smokestack. To the crowd 
who saw her off, she at last seemed 
somewhat worthy of being accepted as a 
Hudson River towboat,. 

During the war years, both PERSE- 
VERANCE and STIRLING TOMKINS were laid 
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once more raised steam to 


mission in the spring and operated for 
about two months, until late June. By 


that time,PERSEVERANCE had been fitted || 
out and resumed towing early in July. | 


Four months later, in early November, 
she rejoined the TOMKINS in retirement. 

In 1949, the Cornell Steamboat Co. 
deemed it more 
cal to charter the large Diesel tug- 
boat HARRY CARD than to make any ef- 
fort to operate either PERSEVERANCE or 
STIRLING TOMKINS. The company also 
continued its 
surplus tonnage. Tugs were scrapped, 
sold,and--like the little WM. S. EARL, 
aged 90--scuttled. Finally, as the 
year neared its close,PERSEVERANCE and 
STIRLING TOMKINS were sold to J. Kerz- 
man & Sons to be broken up. 


OSWEGO and NORWICH concluded an | 


era on the Hudson at the ends of lines 
hauled by steam propellers. The last 
of the big steam propellers made their 
final trip in charge of CORNELL NO.41, 
a Diesel tug--a Diesel tug of neither 
impressive size nor glowing youth, but 
sufficient to strike an emphatic peri- 
od to another era. 


SEAWANHAKA (continued from page 32) 
ter - who stayed with him until badly 
burned herself and then jumped. He 
died; she lived. 

In humorous contrast, the cousin 
of Mr. J. W. Harper, on receiving a 
wire announcing rescue,stated that Mr. 
Harper, the very night before, had 
come down from Newport by rail, and 
had been made uncomfortable enough, in 
the stifling heat, to remark shortly 
before boarding SHAWANHAKA that he 
would never ride a train again if he 
could help it. And the cousin added, 
“Three hours after, where was he? Bt 
think he must be of a different opin- 
ion now," 

But the thrifty Mr. Barlow uncon- 
sciously provided the lightest touch 
of all. He announced to a Herald re- 
porter that,before starting his ledge- 
walk, he had gone back to the cabin 
for a copy of the Post, which he had 
purchased(for $0.03) but not yet read} 
The Post, then edited by Parke Godwin, 
was, in its contemporary state of na- 
ture, neither dry nor all wet. But 
one wonders whether Mr. Barlow, when, 
if, as and how he started to read his 
copy, didn't find it more like a modern 
pulp magazine than anything else, and 
whether he got his full three cents' 
worth or not! (To be continued) 


up,and it was not until 1948 that they || 
return to |) 
the river. The TOMKINS was put in com- 


economical and practi- |] 


policy of disposing of |] 
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RIVER REFLECTIONS 


by R. W. Shepherd 


The earliest episode, dimly recalled by me, connected with steamboats, was 


my mother 
PRINCE (str. PRINCE OF WALES) 
broken up, in 1894, 


calling me to come out on the back verandah at Como to watch the old 
pass up the Ottawa on her way to Carillon to be 
This steamer had operated for 


29 years on the Mail Line 


between Montreal and Carillon, on the route through to Ottawa (See SB 23:25). 


Like 


many youngsters, I was always thrilled watching the steamers pass up 


and down the Ottawa and was luckier than most, since my father was managing-di- 


rector of the passenger line. 
less a family affair. 

Many hours during my youth were 
spent aboard the steamers of the Com- 
pany, but by the time I left school, 
my family were averse to my entering 
the steamboat business as a career,for 
already, as in the case of many other 
steamboat lines, the handwriting was 
on the wall and business was even then 
on the decline. By 1909 the Ottawa 
River Nav.Co. was sold and the through 
line to Ottawa discontinued. 

After being five or six years in 
other lines of work, the call of the 
boats was still strong,so I decided to 
try for a purser's job with the then 
newly-formed Canada Steamship Lines. 
This was in 1914,the first year of op- 
eration of the combine of many St. Law- 
rence and Great Lakes steamboat and 
steamship companies. 

There was no vacancy for the po- 
sition of purser, but I was appointed 
assistant purser on the Saguenay line 
sidewheeler TADOUSAC a VIRGINIA of the 
Old Bay Line. This was the long sea- 
son boat on the Saguenay line, operat- 
ing from about May lst to the first 
week in December. 

On April 30th I went to Quebec on 
the steamer SAGUENAY, which was open- 
ing the Montreal-Quebec service in the 
spring before the larger steamers QUE- 
BEC and MONTREAL were put on the run. 

The R & O passenger traffic man- 
ager introduced me to the purser of the 
SAGUENAY and suggested that I help him 
with the freight manifests on the way 
down. I was kept busy until 2 A.M. and 
‘by then was quite ready to turn in. 

At Quebec the next morning, the 
SAGUENAY purser introduced me to the 
chief purser of the TADOUSAC, who had 
been agent for the R & O at Quebec and 
purser for many years. The TADOUSAC 
did not get away from Quebec that day 
until 1 P.M.,owing to the great amount 
of freight to be loaded. 

As the Saguenay River was still 
frozen over,we went only as far as Ta- 
dousac, arriving there the following 
morning. Our second trip a couple of 


days later was likewise only to Tadoue 


‘bad weather, we 


The Ottawa River Navigation Company was more or 


sac. Our only passengers early in the 
spring were mostly local ones between 
way ports or the odd honeymoon couple. 

One afternoon at Quebec I crossed 
over to Levis to see the new Longueuil 
ferry LOUIS PHILIPPE under construce- 
tion. This vessel is now on the Ogdens- 
burg-Prescott ferry run and named JO- 
SEPH DUBRULE. 

On our third trip we went up the 
Saguenay to Chicoutimi, but, owing to 
stayed overnight at 
Tadousac and proceeded up the Saguenay 
in the morning. 3 

About May 20th the STE. IRENKE, one 
of the other Saguenay steamers,started 
her trips for the season, but as she 
could not take as much freight as we 
could,we were obliged to make an extra 
trip as far as Tadousac the following 
day. The STE. IRENEE had been rebuilt 
from the old CANADA, which had been 
sunk in collision off Sorel in 1904, 
She was low in the water and,being a 
bit cranky,usually had one guard trail- 
ing in the water. 

However, her interior decorating 
was more attractive than either of her 
two running mates, TADOUSAC and MURRAY 
BAY a CAROLINA of the Old Bay Line. 
These two steamers had saloons decorat- 
ed in cream andgilt with mahogany trim- 
mings, and the stairs had wide brass 
treads, such as may be seen today on 
the CITY OF NORFOLK of the Old Bay Line 
at Baltimore. 

TADOUSAC's chef was something of 
a hypnotist and used to amuse the crew 
by hypnotizing a deckhand, making him 
climb over piles of freight, remove 
some of his clothing,and other stunts. 

On May 22nd we left Quebec for 
Montreal to go into drydock at Vickers 
for the renewal of some plates. While 
there, on Sunday, liay 24th, I watched 
the R & O steamer BERTHIER pass up the 
river, That night she caught fire and 
sank at Victoria Pier, Montreal. 

We left the drydock May 3lst and 
after loading some freight at Victoria 
Pier, proceeded down to Sorel and Que- 
bec. While passing down the harbor of 
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BERTHIER, sunk, and THREE RIVERS 
(Author's photo) 


Montreal, we saw the collier STORSTAD 
which only a couple of days previous 
had rammed and sunk the Canadian Pacif-= 
ic liner EMPRESS OF IRELAND with the 
loss of hundreds of lives. About this 
time steamer SARONIC a UNITED EMPIRE 
was brought down fromthe Northern Nav- 
igation Company on Lake Huron and was 
placed on a run from Quebec to North 
Shore Gulf ports. 

By the middle of June the spring 
volume of freight was falling off, so 
I was ordered to Montreal to join the 
steamer ALEXANDRIA, formerly of the 
Quebec & Ontario Navigation Company of 
Picton. I left Quebec on the old side- 
wheel steamer QUEBEC for Montreal and 
joined the ALEXANDRIA as asst. purser 
to look after the freight manifests. 

This steamer was originally built 
at Cantin's yards in Montreal in 1866 
as the ALEXANDRA, a wooden-hull, side- 
wheel towboat for the Ottawa River Nav- 
igation Company with dimensions 161.7x 
25.2x8.10,and sold in 1873 to the Hep- 
burns of Picton, Ontario. She was re- 
built and lengthened in 1883 to 173.7! 
and her name slightly altered to ALEX=- 
ANDRIA. 

Her run was Bay of Quinte ports to 
Montreal in the spring and fall, car- 
rying big loads of cheese,canned goods 
and barrels of apples. During July and 
August her route was extended to Char- 
lotte, N.Y., arriving there Saturday 
evenings and leaving 24 hours later, 
usually with a full passenger list. 
After crossing the lake,the ALEXANDRIA 
would steam through the Bay of Quinte 
and down the St. Lawrence to Montreal 
and Quebec, shooting all the rapids en 
route,a most interesting and enjoyable 
trips A good many of the passengers 
came from Rochester and Buffalo. 

Capt. Jos.Rinfret was captain and 
rapids pilot. His father had been the 
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rapids pilot on the old ee Canada 
Royal Mail Line steamer GRECIAN when 
she was wrecked in Split Rock Rapids 
in May, 1869. Captain Joe used to 
point out the spot of the submerged 
wreck as we passed. 

The old ALEXANDRIA was very 
slow, making only about 10 M.P.He, 
but she was a good carrier. Her long 
dining table was in the after part 
of the upper saloon, leaving nearly 
the whole main deck available for 
freight. To give an idea of her slow 
speed, we left Quebec against the 
tide one evening at 5 o'clock, one 
hour ahead of str. MONTREAL, but she 
passed us just above Quebec bridge. 
We did not get to Montreal till 2 
P.M. next day, but MONTREAL had ar- 
rived at 6 A.M. and had made stops at 
Batiscan, Three Rivers, and Sorel. 

One day late in June while leaving 
Kingston upbound, 
QUERIDA grazed us, smashing the port 
paddlebox and the outer walls of sever- 
al staterooms. No one was injured but 
we were obliged to have repairs made 
at Picton,thereby losing a week's trip. 
Our freight for Montreal was taken down 
by the steambarge WATER LILY, owned by 
the same line. 

In those days steamboat traffic on 
the Bay of Quinte and among the Thou- 
sand Islands was still thriving, and 
the steamers we frequently saw in that 
district included the sidewheel steam- 
ers CASPIAN a PASSPORT, NORTH KING a 
NORSEMAN, BELLEVILLE a SPARTAN, and of 
course the TORONTO and KINGSTON, the 
ST. LAWRENCE and AMERICA a MAUD ec MiD- 
LAND CITY. Small screw steamers were 
ALETHA, VARUNA, BROCKVILLE b NORA H., 
and MISSISSQUOI. Also not to be for- 
gotten was the Montreal & Cornwall Nav- 
igation Company's veteran sidewheeler 
BRITANNIC a Allan Line sidewheel tug 
ROCKET, 

The First World War having broken 
out, business dropped perceptibly, and 
I, together with other assistant purs- 
ers and ticket collectors, was laid 
off, but by October lst I was recalled 
to take overmyold job aboard TADOUSAC 
for the remainder of the season, 


ALEXANDRIA 


(Author's photo) 
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In the spring of 1915 I was ap- 
pointed purser, steamer CITY OF HAMIL- 
TON a JAPAN of the old Anchor Line, in 
the express package freight service be- 
tween Montreal, Toronto, and Hamilton. 
This was the first year this ship and 
her sister, CITY OF OTTAWA a INDIA of 
the Anchor Line,were not carrying pas- 
sengers. As the upper cabins had not 
then been removed, a great many of the 
crew found quarters in the staterooms 
on the promenade deck, and the result 
| was that when the watchman had to rouse 
up the crew at night for way ports and 
canals, he had a hard time to find the 
individuals he was looking for. 

In command of the CITY OF HAMILTON 
was Capt. Oliver Patenaude, the oldest 
captain in the line and self-styled 
commodore of the fleet. He held certi- 
ficate 95 and had sailed in windjammers 
before obtaining his first "steam" com- 
mand, which was the old ARABIAN. He 
subsequently was in command of the C.A. 
JAQUES and NEEPAWAH. 

Early in June I was recalled to 
the Saguenay line as purser of STE. I- 
RENEE, as her purser had been appoint- 
ed to LAURENTIAN,which was then in the 
Quebec and North Shore route. Captain 


Wilfrid Gagné was then captain of STE. 
IRENEE. He lived at Murray Bay and was 


afterwards commodore of the fleet when 
he took command of the new Saguenay 
steamer TADOUSSAC in 1928, 

The purser I succeededI had known 
for years,as he had been purser on the 
Ottawa River steamer PRINCESS and also 
conductor on the Carillon & Grenville 
Railway. However, my stay on STE. I- 
RENEE did not last long,as he found he 
became afflicted with "mal-de-mer" when 
on LAURENTIAN and requested to be re- 
turned to STE. IRENEE, and so on June 
27 I was returned to CITY OF HAMILTON. 

The middie of July we broke our 
propeller while getting away from the 
gugar dock in Lachine Canal and hobbled 
up as far as Cornwall, where the chief 
engineer and I took a taxi to Dicken- 
son's Landing hoping tostop the steam- 
er HAMILTONIAN, so that she could tow 
us to Kingston. This was accomplished 
and we tied up alongside her and pro- 
ceeded to Kingston in that fashion, 
There we entered drydock. 

As we had lost several days, we 
were obliged to wait over in Hamilton 
for a few days in order to get back on 
our regular schedule again. During 
the wait I took the opportunity to see 
Niegara Falls and went from Hamilton 
to Toronto on MODJESKA b MANITOULIN and 
there boarded CAYUGA for Lewiston, saw 
the Falls and returned to Toronto by 
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CITY OF HAMILTON (Author's photo) 


CORONA, thence by MODJESKA to Hamilton. 

We were in Toronto harbor during 
a big storm August 3rd. Our captain 
was anxious,nevertheless, to clear for 
Hamilton, but steamer TORONTO was at 
the coal dock and would not move,which 
was perhaps lucky for us. 

Steamer ALEXANDRIA that season had 
swapped routes with the BELLEVILLE and 
that day was proceeding upbound from 
Port Hope to Toronto, but when opposite 
Scarboro Bluffs she was unable to make 
further headway and was driven ashore 
and wrecked. Both CAYUGA and CHIPPEWA 
made one crossing to and from Lewiston 
and sustained damage to their bulwarks. 
Steamer GARDEN CITY of the Niagara, St. 
Catharines & Toronto Navigation Company 
started out through the Western Gap at 
Toronto but finding the weather too 
severe, rounded Toronto Island and im- 
mediately came back by the Eastern Gap. 

Nothing unusual occurred during 
the rest of my stay aboard the CITY OF 
HAMILTON, and on October end I bade 
farewell to the crew and left the ship 
at Montreal in order to enlist for mil- 
itary service overseas. 

Returning from overseas in 1919, 
the C.S.L. offered me the position of 
purser, str. BELLEVILLE, but by then I 
was looking for an all-year job. Be- 
ing unable to get into the operating 
department until sometime later,I went 
with Capt. Joseph Rinfret as purser on 
str. IMPERIAL on the old ALEXANDRIA's 
route to the Bay of Quinte. IMPERIAL 
had been built in 1907 from the hull 
of the burned SOVEREIGN lengthened to 
200' and using the same beam engine. 
She had been running as a ferry to 
King Edward Park, below Montreal. Af- 
ter one trip, IMPERIAL was withdrawn. 
So that single runto the Bay of Quinte 
finished my career as purser. 
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GENERAL LINCOLN 


by Steven Pope 


The steam packet GENERAL 
LINCOLN was built to inaugurate 
a regular steamboat service be- 
tween Hingham and Boston, Massa-~ 
chusetts. After bearing various 
names,the line still runs a reg- 
ular service, and it has been 
called the oldest operating line 
in the United States. Nantasket 
Beach has, however, replaced 
Hingham as a terminus. 

Before 1832, Hingham was 
visited by various Massachusetts 
Bay steamers, including the 
first. The earliest to run on a 
schedule was EAGLE, which spent 
at least one winter in storage 
at Broad Cove, and at one time 
had a Hingham captain, Barnabus 
Lincoln. The next scheduled boat 
was the poor little LAFAYETTE, 
which could not make the passage 
against a strong head wind, and 
was often beaten by the sailing pack- 
ets. EAGLE first ran in 1818; LAFAY- 
ETTE in 1829, Both vessels made other 
runs than that from Boston to Hingham, 

On June 10, 1831, the Boston and 
Hingham Steamboat Company was formed, 
with the intent to start a regular 
line between the two ports. GENERAL 
LINCOLN was built, anda hotel, known 
as the Old Colony House, was erected. 
Piles for the pier were driven on the 
north side of Mansfield's Cove, Hing- 
ham, anda floating bridge was built 
across the Cove to provide a short way 
for people to reach the pier. This 
bridge raised the wrath of people own-= 
ing land around the Cove and, despite 
the fact that it was guarded night and 
day, it was eventually cut adrift and 
never replaced. The boats eventually 
landed ata pier farther up the harbor. 

GENERAL LINCOLN made her first 
trip June 16, 1832, under the command 
of Capt. George Beal, who served the 
line as captain or pilot for about 50 
years. Many people thought the trip 
unsafe unless he was aboard. Average 
running time was about 14 hours. The 
fare was 374 cents; but this was re- 
duced to 25 cents in 1844,and remained 
there for many years. 

GENERAL LINCOLN was enrolled as 
having "one deck,no mast,square stern, 
no galleries, and a billet head." Her 
dimensions were 95!9"x21'x6'9" (depth 
of hold or draft?), with wheels 14' in 
diameter. She had two vertical beam 
engines and two boilers carrying 20 


GENERAL LINCOLN 


|; D. & C. Nav. Co., 


--drawing by the author 


lb. of steam and burning wood. She was 
built at Kensington, Pennsylvania; but 
her builder's name is not recorded. 

GENERAL LINCOLN ran for about 12 
years, was sold in 1844, and went to 
New York shortly afterward. She was 
apparently broken up in 1849, for her 
engines were placed in two separate 
towboats, STORM and TEMPEST, in that 
year. Her hull was probably complete- 
ly dismantled, 

Note: A second GENERAL LINCOLN a 
NAHANT ran on the line. She was built 
in 1878, but was not purchased for the 
Hingham run until 1884. 


Articles and pamphlets of recent months 
likely to interest SSHSA members: 


"The Wonderful Arks of the Great 
Lakes," Sat. Eve. Post, March 27, '50. 
present and future. 

"Relive the Days," Western Railroad- 
er, March, '50. About Vallejo rail- 
steamer services (out of Serre 

An Early History of the Ann Arbor 
Car Ferries, Arthur C. Frederickson, 
Frankfort, Michigan. 

The Development and Economic Poten- 


tial of Inland Waterways Transporta- 
tion, Albert J. Dawson, Pittsburgh, 


Dravo Corp., 1949. 48pp. Ill. Free. 
"Gone Are the Days," Robert H. Bur- 
gess, Sunday Sun Magazine, Baltimore, 
July. 3, '49;.2,,28-9% 
"Known By Their Funnels," Fred W. 
Dutton, Tracks (C&O Ry),July, '49,4-8. 
50 Years,New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
80 pp. Ill. Free. (cont. on page 50) 
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HOMESTEAD MAKES IT SURE 


by Micmac 


They have smoke control in Pittsburgh now, and it has reached the point 
where one can get a sunburn any fair day on the banks of the Allegheny or the 


Monongahela, 


But smoke took control for twenty minutes Saturday afternoon, May 


20, 1950; and, even though the mayor said it had "set the smoke control program 


back at least five years," 


the spectacle was magnificent. 


For the smoke all 


came from the stacks of the racing steamboats HOMESTEAD and TITAN,and it seemed 
as if at least half the people of Pittsburgh were crowded along the banks and 
bridges to breathe as much of it as they could. 


The occasion was 
second annual steamboat race. The 
racers were towboats from the steel 
and coal company fleets in which the 
steam sternwheeler is making its last 
stand inforce on the western rivers. 
The day was bright,with now and then 
a cloud shadow skimming the river. 
Shirtsleeves, balloons, and popcorn 
were in season. For all the crowd 
cared, it could have been the finish 
of one of the thousand-mile races of 
the heroic age, and the winner (at 
least from downwind! )could have been 
BALTIC or ROBT. E. LER. 

Actually, the course was three 
miles long, starting at the Brunot Is- 
land railroad bridge on the Ohio and 
ending at the Smithfield Street Bridge 
on the Monongahela. The contestants, 
small by packet boat standards or in 
comparison with SPRAGUE and her com- 
peers, were of the larger class of 
present-day sternwheel towboats. HOME- 
STEAD a A. O. ACKARD, built in 1922, 
had a 147.5' steel hull, 750-hp. cone 
densing engines, and 4 return-flue 
poilers. “She wore the red and gray of 
her owners, Carnegie-Illinois Steel, 
and, with her two stacks forward of 
pilot house and boiler deck cabin, 
looked more the conventional western 
river steamboat than her opponent. The 
green and yellow TITAN,a shorter(136') 
and squarer steel-hulled boat of 1950, 
was one of the group of "single-stack- 
ers" built at that time for her owner, 


Pittsburgh's 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Her con- 
densing engines, fed by a Nelis steam 
generator, were of 700 hp. Her one 


stack was abaft the pilot house. 

At 33:45 the drone of the speed- 
boat races died out, and black smoke 
rose above Brunot Island as the fea- 
tured performers backed from the south 
bank and headed into the 4-barge tows 
which were to "hold their noses down" 
on the upstream sprint. A 76-mm, tank 
gun crashed, the smoke became pitch- 
black, and the two sternwheels bit in- 
to the Ohio. 

HOMESTEAD, Capt. Robert Hanna, was 
the defender, racing to hold a title 
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HOMESTEAD 
won in 1949 in a photo-finish with TI- 


TAN's twin WM. LARIMER JONES. Before 
this race, she had been groomed inside 
and out, with special attention to the 
mechanical stoker which broke down in 
the home stretch last year,so that on- 
ly desperate hand-firing by Jess Becke 
ner maintained her dwindling lead to 
Smithfield Street. TITAN, Capt. Hubert 
Hodgson, also had been specially tuned 
up to do the job at which her sister- 
ship had failed by so narrow a margin. 

For several hundred feet, it 
looked as if she might succeed. For 
that distance, the two boats drove 
their empty barges neck and neck 
against the current. Then HOMESTEAD's 
towing knees began to creep up past 
TITAN's barges. From that point on, 
she walked away. At the halfway mark, 
she led by more than a barge-length. 
passed the Point and thrashed 
into the Monongahela, there was open 
river between her sternwheel and the 
Je & Le flag on TITAN's lead barge. 

It was HOMESTEAD's race by then, 
even if the stokers should fail. But 
this year it was the one-stacker that 
had mechanical trouble. TITAN's normal 
pressure of 300 pounds fell to 200,and 
no amount of tinkering and labor could 
coax it higher than 280 for the rest 
of the contest. Still,she ran bravely, 
and made a striking picture of dogged 
power as she battled under Point 
Bridge in HOMESTEAD's swells. Winning 
time for the 3.1 miles was just 20 
minutes, with TITAN a full tow-and-a- 
half behind. 
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The pretty girl above--one of on- 
ly 3 of her type left on the Missis- 


sippi system--is, alas, no common car- 
rier but the inspection boat MISSIS-= 
SIPPI of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. Her inspection trip this spring 
included the novelty of exploring the 
Atchafalaya and making Morgan City,La. 

Vanishing sternwheelers.... for- 
mer packets CHRIS and TOM GREENE were 
towed from Louisville lay-up, presum- 
ably to permanent retirement, late in 
o Ngo aos ba The whistle CHRIS GREENE got 
from HOMER SMITH has been put on DELTA 
QUEEN. Of sternwheel steam towboats, 
ROBERT F. BRANDT a WALTER A. WINDSOR 
and JAMES W. GOOD have been dismantled 
at Jeffersonville, DONORA is retired at 
Coal Valley, Pa., and JACK RATHBONE is 
being made a suction dredge at New Or- 
leans. WACOUTA, idle many months at 
Helena, Ark.,was capsized by high wind 
March 27,a total loss. The sand dredge 
EVERGREENE a KIWANIS,former Cairo fer- 
ry and Greene Line freight packet, had 
same fate on the Ohio April 1, but was 
revived. Diesel sternwheelers have not 


WEST COAST 


DOWN THE OHIO TO CALIFORNIA.... 

To Captain Fred Way's recent men- 
tion of seagoing vessels built on the 
upper Ohio we would like to add the 
twin-screw Army harbor steamers built 
at Charles Ward Engineering Works in 
Charleston, West Virginia, 1921-22. 
Down the Kanawha, Ohio and Mississippi 
steamed the GENERAL FRANK M. COXE and 
GENERAL JOHN McHEACHERN HYDE, the for- 
mer continuing to San Francisco, to 
serve as the Army ferry to Angel Is- 
land and Alcatraz until 1945. Sold as 
surplus, it became the popular bay ex= 
cursion steamer. Perhaps our eastern 
readers can tell us of the career of 
the HYDE on the East Coast. 

Has not the role played by the 
steamboats on the Ohio-Mississippi- 


| Missouri 
; beén generally 
steamboats 
came the thousands 
that great 
long trek 
the 25 young men of the Boston-Newton 
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Capt. Frederick Way, Jr., Editor 
121 River Ave.e, Sewickley, Pa. 


been immune, IRVIN S. COBB's super- 
structure burned on the Tennessee Feb. 
27, and B. D. RAIKE was snagged and 
sunk on the Allegheny in April. 

Still the tunnel-screw Diesels. 
COME « New during recent months are 
FERDINAND (400 hp.), TRADE WINDS (1400 
hp.), CAP'N HOWDER (800 hp.), CENTRAL 
(2800 hp.), SARAH-KATE (1800 hp.),TUF- 
FY (495 hp.), and BRUCE WALKER (about 
1000 hp.). A twin to CAP'N HOWDER is 
near completion, but not yet named. 

Firsts for 1950.... Through Rock 
Island Lock--ST. LOUIS ZEPHYR,March 7; 
through Lake Pepin--MEMPHIS (breaking 
ice), April 1-6; to St. Paul--EMORY T. 
(after trailing MEMPHIS through lake), 
April 6; to Kansas City for Federal 
Barge Lines--FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, a- 
bout same date. Another FBL towboat, 
the 230' screw steamer ILLINOIS, made 
Kansas City April 11l--probably the 
largest steamer ever to tie up there. 

The faithful survivors of the 
passenger fleets are on the move again. 
DELTA QUEEN,after 3 New Orleans cruis-= 
es, starts her summer schedule with a 
Muscle Shoals trip from Cincinnati, 
June 5, GORDON C. GREENE,en route from 
Cincinnati headquarters to her summer 
base at St. Louis, will detour for an 
unusual cruise,starting June 17: Nash- 
ville on the Cumberland to Knoxville 
on the Tennessee with return to Nash- 
ville via Chattanooga choo-choo. AVA= 
LON a IDLEWILD opened her excursion 
season April 29 under Capt. C.N. Hall, 
late of ISLAND QUEEN. AVALON and DELTA 
QUEEN were at Madison together May 9. 


Robert W. Parkinson, Editor 
5051 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


in the California Gold Rush 
overlooked? By the 
to Independence, Missouri, 
wno were to leave 
jumping-off place for the 
overland. The journey of 


Joint Stock Assn. who left Boston in 
April '49 has been recorded by their 
organized descendants, and may be more 
or less typical. From Boston they 
went by train to Buffalo, by "the new 
and elegant BALTIC steamer" to Sandus- 
ky, Ohio, by train to Cincinnati, by 
GRIFFEN YEATMAN down the Ohio (the 
beauty and charm of which left a last- 
ing impression on the travellers) and 
up the Mississippi to St. Louis. The 
trip up the Missouri to Independence 
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was made on the BAY STATE. 

From the foundries and machine 
shops on the “Western Rivers" came 
many of the high-pressure engines for 
the Sacramento and Columbia Rivers in 
the early '50s. That of the Feather 
River sidewheeler QUEEN CITY was built 
by Martin,Anchutz & Co. of Cincinnati. 

Steamboats built at yards on the 
Ohio were shipped knock-down to the 
Pacific. From New Albany, Indiana, 
came the materials and machinery for 
J. BRAGDON, assembled at S.F. in 1851. 


(sidewheeler, engines 16" x 7', keel 
150', beam 26', hold 7', 260 tons.) 
Pittsburgh sent the 119-foot URILDA, 


which was "taken to pieces and shipped 
with machinery, furniture and apparel 
complete, to this country, where in 
the fall of 1851, she was set up at 
Sacramento." 

In August, 1854, the ship CYNTHIA 
arrived with the ECLIPSE. "This ma- 
jestic hi-pressure steamer was con- 
structed under the special supervision 
of her well known and justly esteemed 
commander, Capt. T. W. Lyles. Her ma- 
chinery was gotten up by the celebrat- 
ed makers, Lent, Shipman &Co., the 
hull by John Evans, and the cabin by 
tne tasteful decorator and builder,Mr. 
Wingard. The entire works were shipped 
from New Albany, Ind., and constructed 
>a TS a She was leunched in Novem- 
ber and put on the Marysville run in 
December. Her sidewheels were <7' di- 
ameter with 11' buckets, and were 
driven by engines 24" x 10'. She was 
240' in length, 33' beam, and hold 8'. 
She had six double-flued boilers 42" x 
50', In addition there was a steam 
cargo hoisting engine. Her cabin had 
52 staterooms, and was described as 
"210 x 16 ft. in the clear,divided in- 
| to ladies' and gentlemen's cabins, so- 
cial halls, etc.,handsomely decorated, 
with spacious staterooms on each side 
throughout, the doors of wch. are set 
off in panels with scenic views." 

WEST COAST (Pacific Northwest area, 
T. H. Sandry, Editor) 


The report in a Portland paper by 
a Yukon skipper home for the winter, 
that the BARRY-K a LEWISTON had not 
run for two seasons and was in such 
poor condition that it might not run 
again has resulted in a move aimed to 
bring the whistle of this steamer back 
to Portland for use on the port's tow- 
boat, the sternwheel PORTLAND of 1947. 

"When the old Oregon Ry. & Navig. 
Co. built the HARVEST QUEEN, HASSALO, 
and T.J. POTTER, (says a Letter to the 
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Editor) these boats were fitted out 
with wonderful whistles. HARVEST 


QUEEN and HASSALO had three-whistle 
chimes with a beautiful, deep, mellow 
tone almost like the sound of a gigan- 
tic pipe organ chord. The POTTER's 
whistle was of the same type, pitched 
just a little higher. The whistle on 
BARRY=K was certainly one which had 
formerly heralded the approach of one 
of the three above steamers, and from 
the memory of its musical note I would 
think it was HASSALO's." 

Another letter adds; "It was a 3- 
tube chime whistle--one of the most 
beautiful I have ever heard anywhere. 
I have a great deal of personal inter- 
est in that whistle, too, as I have 
blown it many times when it was on the 
HASSALO,. 

"As far back as I can remember, 
the whistle originally was on the 
HARVEST QUEEN. In the spring of 1906 
it went to the HASSALO. The HASSALO 
had it until the end of the 1920 beach 
season when she went into lay-up. She 
wasn't in service again until the sum- 
mer of 1924, In the meantime Union 
Pacific built the LEWISTON here in 
Portland for the wheat trade on the 


Snake to replace their older LEWISTON 
which was destroyed by fire. The 
whistle went to the new LEWISTON. The 


HASSALO was in the ferry service be- 
tween Astoria and Megler during the 
summers of 1924 and 1925, but with 
another whistle. She ended her career 
after the 1925 season." 

The first writer adds that two of 
the four remaining sternwheelers on 
the river, HENDERSON and CLAIRE, have 
distinctive whistles that give each of 
them a personality as you hear them 
blow for the bridges, and advocates 
obtaining the BARRY-K whistle for the 
PORTLAND. "Then occasionally as we'd 
sit at work in some office far back 


| from the waterfront we would hear that 


deep-throated musical blast, one long 
and four shorts, as she would blow for 
Hawthorne bridge. 

"In fancy we'd recall the old 
HASSALO pulling out for Astoria, the 
five-minute whistle, the gangplanks 
thumping in, the peremptory toot to 


let go the lines, ‘Let go aft! Let 
go the bow line!' ‘Hang on to your 
spring!' Clang! and the big engine- 


room gong would sound one stroke to go 
ahead, followed by 3 jingles to indi- 
cate dead slow. Thenasthe stern swung 
out, ‘clang' again to stop the engine; 
two more and one jingle for half speed 
astern. 'Let go your spring line,' 
and she would back away from the dock, 
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HASSALO 


slowly swinging around to head down 
the river. Then the blow for Burnside 
Bridge, one long blast, a moment's 
pause, and two shorts, then full speed 
ahead. 

"The steamboat had a personality, 
she seemed to speak through her whis- 
tle. The skill, style, force and ele- 
gance of departure, the . white plume 
from the stack, the flag, the follow- 
ing wake, made the steamboat departure 
a triumph of waterfront showmanship." 

Concerning the boats mentioned 
above: HARVEST QUEEN (II) was built at 
Portland, 1900, abandoned 1927. The 
HASSALO (II) was built at Portland '99 
and abandoned 1927, Both were stern- 
wheelers. T.J.POTTER (II) was a side- 
wheeler built at Portland 1901, and 
abandoned 1921. LEWISTON (IV) was 
built 1923, Portland. In 1940 Western 
Transportation Co. bought her from the 
Union Pacific and renamed her BARRY-K. 
In 1942 she was acquired by the U. S. 
and taken to Alaska. 

Down at Astoria you can still hear 
the whistle of the T. J. POTTER. She 
was dismantled there inthe early '20s, 
the boiler was removed and installed 
in the boiler room of the Astoria Box 
Co. sawmill there, and her whistle was 
installed as the main mill whistle, 
where both are used today. The third 
writer adds that the wooden grillwork 
around the main saloon and the cabins 
were works of cabinet maker's art. 
The bends in the main steam line to 
the engines were all hand-made of 
copper instead of elbows as we have 
today. The old keel can still be seen 
on the beach at low tide. RWP 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE (CPR) has been 

sold to Typauldus Bros., Athens, fol- 


(Angelus Studio photo) 
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lowing the ADELAIDE and ALICE, 
previously reported. Built 1908, 
Fairfield yard, Govan, Scotland, 
she came direct out here. Most of 
her service was on the Victoria, 
Namaimo and Vancouver run, though 
she spelled off the winter on the 
Seattle-Victoria-Vancouver run, 
and was well patronized as a sum- 
mer cruise ship to Alaska. 5925 
gross tons and 342' overall, she 
carried 1000 passengers, but only 
six autos. Long a graceful and 
friendly sight in these waters, 
she is going to be very much 
missed up here. 

Union S.S. Co. of B.C. ,Ltde, 
in November stated that they in- 
tended to build or buy a replace- 
ment for CHELOHSIN, stranded on a 
shoal near the entrance to Van- 
couver harbor and considered a total 
loss. Sold “As is, where is" for 
$1,500 to a fish processor, she was 
successfully refloated by his small 
crew early in Jan., to amazement and 
envy of maritime interests here, who 
regarded it as a miracle. Experts 
claim she will be worth over $250,000 
when repaired and pronounced seaworthy. 
Built at Dublin 1911, she is 1154 tons 
€£ross. 


(continued from page 45) 


itowoc and Kewaunee. Ann Arbor ferries 
to run between Frankfort and Manitowoc, 
Keewaunee, Menominee and Manistique. 
Clipper Line will operate MILWAUKEE 


CLIPPER a JUNIATA between Milwaukee 
and Muskegon. 

The Georgian Bay Line will again 
operate NORTH AMERICAN and SOUTH AMER= 
ICAN between Chicago and Buffalo, and 
Duluth and Buffalo. 

Detroit and Cleveland Nav. Co.to 
operate sidewheelers GREATER DETROIT 
and CITY OF CLEVELAND III between De=- 
troit and Buffalo; EASTERN STATES and 
WESTERN STATES between Cleveland and 
Detroit; and CITY OF DETROIT III in 
cruise service between Detroit and Chi- 
cago, with a week-end trip to the Soo 
from Detroit, 

The new propeller NORGOMA is to 
replace MANITOULIN for the Owen Sound 
Transportation Co. between Owen Sound 
and Canadian Soo. 

Canada Steamship Lines now oper- 
ate only between Toronto and Niagara 
Falls, and between Montreal and Sage 
uenaye Their propeller RAPIDS PRINCE 
has been sold, probably for excursions 
at Montreal. KINGSTON, the last side- 
wheeler on Lake Ontario, is reported 
to have gone for scrap at Toronto. 
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Reve Canon F. C. St. Clair, Editor 
514 N. Eighth St., Manitowoc, Wis. 


GREAT LAKES 


This portrait of the Lakes 
steamer ST. Paul is from the col- 
lection of W. A. McDonald of De- 
troit, who also furnishes these 
notes on her career: 

ST. PAUL(23755) was built of 
wood in 1868, at Marine City, 
Mich., by T. T. Arnold for Ward's 
Lake Superior Line. Of 909 gross 
tons, hull 203,.0'x31.0'x21.3',she 
carried passengers and package 
freight. Had 50 staterooms. 

On 11/10/83, ST. PAUL was 
partly burned at Detour, Mich., 
and again at Detroit, 11/24/83, 
During the winter of 1886-87 she 
was cut down to 760 g. tons, and 
made a steam barge, her cabins 
having been removed. 

In 1903 the old steamer was given a new name, PFOHL, and shortly thereaft- 
er, on May 20, 1903, she burned in midlake off Pt. Clark, Lake Huron,near Gode- 

erich, Ont, A lamp exploded in the engineroom and the steamer took fire and 
later foundered, but not until the crew escaped in lifeboats. At the time of 


é 


the fire Geo. W. Pfohl of Buffalo was owner. 


The Canadian propeller DALHOUSIE 
CITY has been sold by the Niagara,St. 
Catharines & Toronto Ry. to Lakeshore 
Lines, Ltd.,Lachine, Quebec, and it is 
reported will enter excursion business 
out of Montreal. NORTHUMBERLAND, which 
operated with her between Toronto and 
Port Dalhousie,was gutted by fire last 
June. So closes a ferry service which 
had operated 60 years. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, built 1905, 
has been sold by C. & B. S.S. Co. (C. 
J. McGuire of Chicago) to the Cream 
City Wrecking Co., Milwaukee, for 
scrapping. Built to operate between 
Chicago and Michigan City, she was on 
various runs on the Great Lakes, in- 
cluding for a few years Cleveland and 
Cedar Point. Later she ran for a year 
to Bob-Lo from Cleveland, Toledo, and 
Detroit, She had not operated since 
1945, 

ENCE Bee SO eSes0 erties) ane 
nounces that CITY OF GRAND RAPIDS,1last 
excursion steamer out of Chicago, will 
run to Michigan City this year at a $2 
fare. In former years she has run to 
Benton Harbor at $3.50. 

Columbia Transportation Co.bought 
self-unloader SIERRA from Sierra Trans. 
Coe, Tomlinson interests. W. C. RICH= 
ARDSON of Columbia is being made a 
crane vessel at South Chicago. 

Norwegian ASKOT and VIGOER have 
been chartered by the Swedish-American 
Line to operate with motorships ERLAND, 
SILJAN and LAHOLM in the service from 
the Great Lakes to N. Atlantic, Scan- 


dinavian, Baltic and Caribbean ports. 

Propeller ELBA was sold by Inter- 
lake S.S.Co. to Bethlehem Steel Corpe, 
which is converting her to a self-un- 
loader for scrap iron and steel trade. 

Tug LOUISIANA of the Great Lakes 
Towing Co. has received a new 1200 hp. 
Diesel engine, To be used at Chicago. 

Cargo Carriers,iInc., of Cleveland 
has signed a contract for a barge and 
tug to be built by Christy Corp. of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Will carry soybean 
oil from South Chicago to New York City 
via Great Lakes and Erie Canal and will 
carry molasses on the return trip. The 
barge will be 291x43.6x2l. 

Tanker TAURUS a OSWEGO SOCONY, 
purchased last winter by Cleveland 
Tankers, Ince, will come to the Great 
Lakes when the New York State Barge 
Canal opens. 

U. S. Maritime Commission has re- 
chartered CHACORNAC,COLONEL, MUNISING, 
NEGAUNEE and YOSEMITE to Cleveland 
Cliffs S.S. Co., former owner, for an- 
other year. 

Sarnia Steamships, Ltd., has re- 
christened P. SCOTT MISENER the GEORGE 
M. CARL, in honor of assistant treas- 
urer of the line. 

With the installation of radar on 
nine steamers,the complete fleet of 61 
ships of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
is now completely radar-equipped. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio ex Pere 
Marquette ) car ferries are to operate 
between Ludington and Milwaukee, Man-= 


(concluded on preceding page) 
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Little (111-foot) 
double-ender BRINCKER- 
HOFF arrived at the Ma- 
rine Museum, Mystic, 
Conn., May 9 after a 7- 
day trip from Kingston, 
New York. Saved from 
the scrap heap through 
the efforts and contri- 
butions of SSHSA members 
and others,she was for- 
mally presented to the 
museum by Mayor McLevy 
of Bridgeport,where she 
last ran, in a ceremony 
at the Battery,New York 
City, May 5. The trip 
thence to Mystic took 6 
days, as she was beset 
by a series of gales 
and fogs on her trip up 
the Sound. Her paddles 
stilled, 


SECK helped in Hell Gate, 
during the passage up Mystic River, 


ing Lines. 
on the East River, 
tion editor, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON left Poughkeepe- 
sie May 1, under her own power, for 
overhaul at Todd's Hoboken yard. Don 
Ringwald believes that it was the ear- 
liest that stretch of the Hudson had 
resounded to the beat of paddles for 
at least a decade. Service to Poughe- 
keepsie began May 20. ROBERT FULTON 
and PETER STUYVESANT are also in com- 
mission for the Day Line, while HIN- 
DRICK HUDSON is laid up, as is Sutton 
Line's sidewheeler BEAR MOUNTAIN a 
CLERMONT. 

The Cornell Steamboat Company re- 


(USA), its first new tug since ARTISAN 
was bought in 1930. The CARD has been 
renamed THOMAS CORNELL. 

Newburgh ferry DUTCHESS picked 
high tide to run aground near Beacon 
early May 10. Her running mate ORANGE 
promptly put herself out of action by 
breaking a rudder ona rock while at- 
tempting to pull DUTCHESS free. It was 
three hours before steam could be got- 
ten up on the spare boat, BEACON. Tugs 
SHEILA MORAN and CATHERINE MORAN got 
DUTCHESS off undamaged 24 hours later, 
and ORANGE went down to Hoboken under 
her own power for repairs. 

RESOLUTE a GENERAL OTIS (USQMC) b 
NANCY HELEN, most recently on Yonkers- 


"Headed for Marine Museum, Mystic, Conn." 


the "Brincker" made her last voyage in tow of JOSEPH MESECK, JR., the 
smallest (and only Diesel) of the Meseck fleet. 
and Electric Boat Company's tug KINGSTON 2D assisted 


ciety through the kindness of Mr. Joseph E. Meseck, President of the Meseck Tow-~ 


The photograph on this page shows the "Brincker" and "Little Joe" 
approaching the Brooklyn Bridge, and was taken by your sec-~ 


cently purchased HARRY CARD a LT-494 | 
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Harry Cotterell, Jr., Editor 
36 Alexander St., Newark, N. J. 


Si 


Big steam tug C. HAYWARD ME- 


The towing was without cost to theSo- 


Alpine ferry, is for sale at Yonkers, 

The keel of the first of three 
express ferries for the Battery-Staten 
Island route was laid at Mariners Har- 
bor Feb. 20. They will be three-deck- 
ers, 290 feet long, with a speed of 18 
miles per hour, The first is expected 
to be completed by November. 

MOUNT VERNON,on April 30, carried 
passengers from Phila. and Chester to 
Baltimore and deadheaded to Washington 
next daye On May 21, BAY BELLE repeate- 
ed the trip as far as Balto. DELAWARE 
BELLE and PILGRIM BELLE, from Philac, 
and BAY BELLE, from Balto., made the 
usual pre-season trips to the D&C 
Canal and return. 

CITY OF WASHINGTON opened regular 
service between Wilmington and Phila. 
May 21. PILGRIM BELLE joined her June 
11. DELAWARE BELLE commenced daily 
service to Riverview Beach June 3. 

CITY OF HOPEWELL and QUEEN MARY a 
COXSACKIE maintain the League Island 
ferry on the Delaware at Philadelphia, 

New Castle-Pennsville ferries NEW 
YORK, FLORIDA, JERSEY SHORE, CINCINNAT- 
I and WASHINGTON have had radar in- 
stalled. WILDWOOD and NEWARK, the lat- 
ter being partly stripped, continue in 
dead storage at Penns Grove, N. J. 
CHESTER a GENERAL SUMNER b RALPH 


ra 


_ outbound trip. 


| sold April 12 to the 
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| Je PALUMBO was at Chester, Pa., in May 


cabins removed 
overhauled preparatory to 


having her passenger 
and being 


going on the Chester-Bridgeport ferry. 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD (New England and 
Canada, Doris V. Green, Editor) 


The Northeastern boating outlook 
is definitely brighter this year. Bill 
Taylor in the Boston area reports that 
YARMOUTH opens service on the Boston- 
Yarmouth Line June 16th. Her sister, 
EVANGELINE, was overhauled in Boston 
and is scheduled to make the first of 
ten weekly New York-Nassau-Grand Bahama 
Island cruises July l. 

TICONDEROGA will have another 
chance. Burlington (Vt.) Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce adopted a plan May 17 
to raise $10,000 by popular subscrip- 
tion, to form a nonprofit corporation 
and lend funds without interest to 
the Fishers, who last year ran the old 
sidewheeler at a loss. Any $10 sub- 
scriber gets 2 tickets on the "TI" and 
a certificate as “honorary mate." 

On the darker side is the news 
that Nantasket steamer MOHAWK a ANNE 
ARUNDEL will not run again. Her hull 
and houses are in poor condition and 
her engine in pieces,many parts having 
been removed during her idleness last 
season, MAYFLOWER is truly landlocked 
by fill which comesup to street level, 

NANTUCKET has been remodeled to 
make more room for both cars and pas- 
sengers, on the Islands run. 

LEPRECHAUN inaugurated 
between Fall River and Quonset 
Naval Air Station February 27. 

BOSTON BELLE,the Wilson Line Die- 
sel, runs to Provincetown, daily and 
Sundays, stopping at Plymouth on the 
On May 26 and 28 she 
made special trips from New Bedford to 
Provincetown, and on the 29th carried 
passengers from New Bedford to Boston 
on the first leg of a boat-rail round 
trip. HOLIDAY is expected to compete 
with her for the Boston-Provincetown 
business. 

Boston's city-owned ferryboat 
RALPH J. PALUMBO a GENERAL SUMNER was 
Delaware River 


service 
Point 


Ferry Company. 

JAMESTOWN a CHARLES W. CULKIN b 
GOTHAM went. to Electric Boat Company's 
New London yard foranengine overhaul. 
It is reported that HAMMONTON, also of 
the Jamestown & Newport Ferry Co.,will 
be renamed CONANICUT, and that GOVER- 
NOR CARR will be tried out in moon- 
light excursion runs on lower Narra- 
gansett Bay this summer. 
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After much controversy the slips 
of the Chester-Hadlyme (Conn.) ferry 
have been completed and SELDEN III put 
in service. She has two 85-hp. Diesels 
and carries 8 cars or 80 passengers. 
The first trips were made March 28. 

New London Freight Lines, Ince, 
announced that service between Orient 
and New London was to be resumed May 5 
by GAY HEAD, and that after June 16 
Sag Harbor would be includedasa third 
terminus. They also plan to starta 
service between Montauk,New London and 
Block Island this summer. 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD (Chesapeake Bay and 
South, John L. Lochhead, Editor) 


The Virginia Ferry Corp. dedicat- 
ed its new terminal at Kiptopeke Beach 
on the Hastern Shore of Virginia April 
29, and PRINCESS ANNE made the first 
sailing from the new location at 12.350 
AM. Monday, May 1. The old terminal 
at Cape Charles will be abandoned ex- 
cept for one trip Mondays at 3 A.M. to 
pick up foot passengers only, mostly 
servicemen returning from leave. The 
new location cuts the crossing to Lit- 
tle Creek from 26 to about 18 miles, 
and will reduce the time by nearly 50 
minutes. 

The Chesapeake Corp., West Point, 
Vae, has purchased POTOMAC a ALBANY to 
use as a barge to transport pulpwood. 

The CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW a RANGELEY, 
which finished last season on the Tol- 
chester Line, has been sold to Bermuda 
as a tender to cruise ships, many of 
which are too large to dock at Hamil- 
ton and St. George. She is to leave 
Baltimore boarded up and under her own 
power. The government of Bermuda re- 
portedly paid %90,000 for the steamer. 

The Hastern S.S. Liner EVANGELINE 
sails from Washington, D.C., June 18 
for a twelve-day West Indies cruise. 
She is said to be the largest vessel 
ever tosail up the Potomac to Washing- 
ton and the first ocean cruise ship to 
leave from the capital. 

Six lives were lost when Eastern 
Transportation Co.'s Diesel tug LOR- 
RAINE foundered in lower Chesapeake 
Bay April 9, Built in 1885 as the i- 
ron-hull steam tug CHICAGO, she was 
towing the barge AJAX a steam collier 
LEWIS K. THURLOW when She sank. 

LINDSAY C. WARREN, former 118-ft. 
Navy craft, inaugurated freight ser- 
vice between Ocracoke Island and Wash- 
ington, N.C., late in March. During 
the summer of 1949 she carried passen- 
gers on this run. 

Old Coast Guard cutter PAMLICO, 
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stationed at New Bern, 
N.C., has been converted to a barge. 
She will be used on the inland water- 
way between Baltimore and New Bern. 

The Norfolk County Ferries have 
petitioned for abandonment of the run 
from Portsmouth to Berkeley. 

The C. & O. Rwy. has received the 
state's permission to operate buses 
between Norfolk and its Newport News 
terminal for a "90-day trial period" 
beginning in June. Thus two air-con= 
ditioned buses using the state highway 
and ferry system will replace VIRGINIA 
and WAUKETA and the 64-year-old steam- 
boat route. 

The Norfolk and Portsmouth ferry 
NEW YORK, built 1892 by Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth, end whose 46" x 10' beam 
engine was the pride and joy of her 
engineer, Joe Moore, apparently has 
come to the end of her long career. 
Refused a certificate last winter,pen- 
ding extensive repairs, she was being 
put in shape when the starting of work 
on the bridge-tunnel project caused a 


for many years 


HIGH SHAS 


Liner notes: INDE- 
PENDENCE, first of 2 
26,000-ton passenger 
ships for American 
Export Lines, was 
launched June 3 at 
Quincy, Mass. She 
will enter service in 
January, 1951. Both 
Holland America and 
Swedish AmericanLines 
are planning new 
ships for Atlantic 
service. The Swedish 
Line has already let 
a contract with Dutch 
builders for a liner 
of 18,000 tons, some- 
what resembling in 
appearance the Ital- 


INDEPENDENCE 
jian-built STOCKHOLM lost in the late 


war. Bernstein Line will enter Atlan- 
tic service this summer with former 
P. and O. RIMUTAKA (1923) a MONGOLIA, 
and SILVER STAR, wartime-built British 
ship converted for passenger service. 
These ships will be operated as an in- 
terim measure pending govt. approval 
of Bernstein application to convert 2 
P-2 transports to passenger ships. 

Changes of name: MASUREN (1935) Ger- 
man collier b EMPIRE ANNAN, now THOMAS 
N.EPIPHANIADES (Greek).EASTPORT (1937) 
American ship obtained by German sur- 
render a ERNST L.M.RUSS b EMPIRE ROD- 
ING, now TSFONT (Israel). CRISTOBAL 
(1902) (Panama Line) a TREMONT c PHIL- 
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change of plans, and now she has been 
laid aside. Happily, three other beam- 
engined boats remain in use in the Nor- 
folk area: CITY OF RICHMONDa VIRGINIA, 
built 1896 by Roach's Delaware River 
Iron S.B.& E. Works; CHESAPEAKE a BUF- 
FALO, 1897,and SEAWELL'S POINT 2 OHIO, 
1887, both built by Harlan & Hollings- 
worth. All were originally built for 
service at New York City. 

Tolchester Lines has transferred 
its Pier 16 Light St.-to ‘the §City-ot 
Baltimore as part of the city's Light 
St. "improvement" program, but will 
continue to use the pier until work 
begins. Their new location has not 
yet been decided upon. The former Er- 
icsson Line pier is already torn out, 

The ICC, it is reported,will deny 
C. G. Willis' application to run tow- 
boats and barges on the St. John's R. 
between Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla. 
"Public convenience and necessity" do 
not require such a service. The ghosts 
of CITY OF JACKSONVILLE, FRED'K DE BA= 
RY, and OSCEOLA mourn in silence. 


Stephan Gmelin, Editor 
1 Indian Spring Road, Cranford.N.J. 


--from an American Export Lines painting 


IPPA, now ESMARALDA (Panama). MONTGON- 
ERY CITY (1922)(Isthmian) is now HEN- 
RIETTA SZOLD (Israel). WILLIAM G. LEE 
(1944) b DORIAN PRINCE, now NADINA, of 
Alaska Line. 

Sold for scrap: CORNELIA (1916) and 
HELEN(1916), both Bull Line, GULFPOINT 
(1920) a HAHATONKA, and GULFSTAR(1920) 
both Gulf tankers.The following ships, 
immobilized in foreign ports,have been 
offered for sale for scrap: FRANCIS 
PRESTON BLAIR (1943), JOHN H. COUCH 
(1943), RUSSEL H. CRITTENDEN (1944), 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER(1942),GEORGE W. 
NORRIS (1944), all Liberty's; CITY OF 
DALLAS(1919)a LAKE FILLION,CROWN REEF- 
ER (1944),and NICKERJACK TRAIL (1944). 
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FLEET LIST: Dollar S.S. Line, by C.S.Ashdown and E.K.Haviland, concluded. 


PRESIDENT FILLMORE.(1903) a MONGOLIA c PANAMANIAN, In fleet, 1929-38. Broken 
UD, Sr ehehet: 1946. 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD.(1921) a BLUE HEN STATE c PRESIDENT MADISON('40-) d@ USS KEN- 
MORE e USS REFUGE. In fleet, 1923-38. Scrapped 1948. 

PRESIDENT GRANT....(1921) a PINE TREE STATE c USS HARRIS. In fleet, 1926-1938, 

Broken up, 1948. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON.({(1921) a WOLVERINE STATE. In fleet 1923-1958. Captured by 
Japanese while attempting to scuttle, 12/8/41, and 
subsequently sunk by US submarine, 9/12/44. 

PRESIDENT HAYES....(1921) a CREOLE STATE c PRESIDENT TYLER. In fleet, 1923-38, 
Currently laid up. 

| PRESIDENT USS Seep Built for company. Stranded east of Formosa, 12/37. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON..(1921) a SILVER STATE c USS ZEILIN. In fleet, 1926-38, Bro- 
ken up, 1948, 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON(1921) a WENATCHEE c USS HENRY T. ALLEN. In fleet, 1926-38, 
Broken up, 1948. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON..(1904) a MANCHURIA c SANTA CRUZ. In fleet, 1929-1958, In 
service. 

|| PRESIDENT LINCOLN..(1921) a HOOSIER STATE c MARIA DEL CARMEN d BUENA ESPERANZA. 
In service under Spanish flag. In fleet, 1925-38. 
| PRESIDENT McKINLEY.(1921) a KEYSTONE STATE c USS FRANKLIN BELL. In fleet, 1926 
to 1938. Broken up, 1948. 
PRESIDENT MADISON..(1921) a BAY STATE c PRESIDENT QUEZON. Acquired 1926. Cap- 
| sized at Seattle, 1933. Subsequently sold to Philip- 
pines.Stranded and sunk on first trip off Japan,1/40. 

PRESIDENT MONROE...(1921) a PANHANDLE STATE c PRESIDENT BUCHANAN d EMILY H.M.WE- 
DER e PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. In fleet, 1923-38. Laid up. 

PRESIDENT PIERCE...(1921) a HAWKEYE STATE c HUGH L. SCOTT. In fleet, 1925-38, 
Sunk off Casablanca, 11/12/42. 

PRESIDENT POLK.....(1921) a GRANITE STATE c PRESIDENT TAYLOR. In fleet, 1923- 
1938. Stranded and abandoned 2/14/42; subsequently 
destroyed by Japanese air attack. 

PRESIDENT TAFT.....(1922) a BUCKEYE STATE c USS WILLARD A. HOLBROOK d AMERICAN 

REPRESENTATIVE. In fleet, 1925-38. To be exhibition 
ship. 

PRESIDENT VAN BUREN(1921) a OLD NORTH STATE c PRESIDENT FILLMORE d USS MAR- 
IGOLD. In fleet, 1923-38. Broken up 1948. 

PRESIDENT WILSON...(1921) a EMPIRE STATE c MARIA PEPA ad CABO DE HORNOS.In fleet 
1925-38, In service under Spanish flag. 

Ts In fleet, 1900-07. Abandoned in Oakland Creek. 

ROBERT DOLLAR.....-(1900) b FAIR OAKS. In fleet, 1900-06. Later converted into 
dredge. Out of registry, 1933. 

‘ROBERT cee neers b UNKAI MARU No. 5. Sold, 1916. 

ROBERT DOLLAR......(1920) a KURLAND c CHIEF CAPILANO da DON JOSE.In fleet, 1920- 
1929. Captured by Japanese, 1942. Out of registry. 

ROBERT DOLLAR II...(1913) Yangtze River passenger steamer. In fleet, 1921-24, 
Wrecked 1924, 

RUTH ALEXANDER.....(1913) a SIERRA CORDOBA b CALLAO. In fleet, 1921-38, but 
mostly under charter to Pacific SS Co. Sunk 1/2/42, 
off Dutch East Indies. 

STANLEY DOLLAR.....(1889) a MISSOURI b USQMC MISSOURI c USQMC EGBERTe MISSOURI. 
Acquired, 1904. Believed wrecked off Yokohama ci906,. 

STANLEY DOLLAR.....(1890) See M. S. DOLLAR. 

STANLEY Se hed Bey b SKAGWAY.In fleet,1908-16, Burned in Alaska 2/15/29. 

STANLEY DOLLAR.....(1912) a ADELINE SMITH ¢ We Re CHAMBERLIN, JR. ad USS TACKLE. 
in fleet, 1917-22. Broken up, 1947. 

STANLEY DOLLAR.....(1914) a ERNY b WARSZAWA a SUSANA. In fleet, 1923-36. Out 
of register, 1945. 

ROCA ats aceheseie. 0'a.0,0%0 cad Acquired c1901.Wrecked at Humboldt Bay, Cal.,1/14/07. 

STUART DOLLAR.....-(1920) a MANDARIN c FLORIDIAN gd NORBELLA. In fleet, 1922- 
1936. Out of registry, 1949. 

|| VIRGINIA DOLLAR....(1903) a WAYFARER ¢ ANGIOLINA @ SUSA. In fleet, 1922-1924, 
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-- STEAMBOAT BILL OF FACTS 


A publication relating to American 
steam and other power-driven vessels, 
past and present. Issued to promote 
and coordinate the activities of his- 
torians and collectors, by the Steam- 
ship Historical Society of America. 
The success of Steamboat Bill depends 
upon the sustained cooperation of SSHSA 
members. Opinions expressed by authors 
are not necessarily those of the edi- 
tors. Subscription is through member- 
ship in the Society. 75 cents a copy. 
No. 34 - June, 1950 - Vol. II, No. l 


Left: At the risk of alienating the 
legion of captains and would-be cap- 
tains among the membership, we show, 
instead of the usual pilot house view, 
@ picture of that place from which a 
steamboat's power comes: the engine 
room. The region of the starting bar 
and hooks, the mysterious noises, and 
the smell of hot oil and steam, is re- 
presented here by a view of the beamn- 
engine-front of Norfolk ferry NEW YORK. 
Eaitor 

C. Bradford Mitchell, 5309 Chevy Chase Parkway NW, Washington 15,D.C. 
Associate Editor in Charge, This Issue 

Eaward O. Clark, Stenton & Abington Aves., Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
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Regional Editors as Indicated in Their Sections 


I 
In August, 1947, we began a series of articles on Maine Coast steam- 
boat lines, by the Society's leading authority on the small steamboats of that 
region of granite, rockweed, and spray--Byron M. Boyles. The Tenth Anniversa- 
ry Issue, this March, carried another installment in that series. Now, sudden- 
ly, we are trying to realize that there will be no more. 

Byron Boyles was on Steamboat Bill's first passenger list. He worked 
his passage from the start,contributing feature articles and innumerable notes. 
He took a leading part in organizing the SSHSA, and served in important posts 
of both the national society and the New England chapter. 

; Though he had not been well for several years, his reappearance at 
meetings and his recent contributions to the Bill lulled us into thinking he 
was back to stay. Abruptly, on May 14, he was gone. It will not be easy for a 
long time to realize that we shall not again encounter his ready friendliness 
or the excited enthusiasm with which he would discuss and clear up any problem 
of Down East steamboat history. His articles and his monumental collection of 
Maine pictures and data survive; but that is small consolation to us who knew 
him as a friend. CBM 


Articles (continued from page 40) | '49, 104-29. 
"Steamboating on the St. John River, "'Merchant Vessels of the United 
A Romance of the Past," George I. Hig- | States' and Its Use in Maritime Re- 
gins, Maritime Advocate & Busy Hast, | search," Log Chips, Nov.,'49, 99-102. 
Sackville, N.B., June '49, 17-19. "The Transpacific Railroads, 1869- 
"Story of the Burns & Laird Lines," | 1915,"John Haskell Kemble,Pacific His- 
Ernest R. Reader, Sea Breezes, August, |! torical Review, Aug.,'49, 331-343. 
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MORSIANA, by Jay Allen II. Album leaves (continued from SB 33) 
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Herewith the promised album leaf of post cards. In referring to them, L 
means the left column, R the right, numbered from top to bottom. R&, at Northe- 
east Harbor, Me., was contributed by Eastern Illustrating Co. of Belfast,Maine, 
R4, at Bar Harbor, and Ll are, like R2, quite early pictures, since the second 
gangway was boarded up by 1907, I believe. R35,contributed by Edward R. Sargent, 
is postmarked 1908, and with Ll and Rl, show typical wharves. Rl is the latest, 
showing what came to be recognizable as an Eastern S. S. Co. wharf in all parts 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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Heard Sena FANTAIL views, remi- 
On The niscences, news of members, 

and notes on operation to 
Fantail Jay Allen, Saffer Court 2, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


The unusual illustration for 
this session of Fantailers was 
taken in Milwaukee in 1948 by 
Charles Van Holland (SSHSA). For 
the benefit of salt-water members 
we hasten to explain that GRAND 
RAPIDS is a Lake Michigan car 
ferry---and that means railroad 
cars, not automobiles. 

Our unfinished business con- 
sists of the completion of the 
roll call of those who contrib- 
uted major articles to volume one of Steamboat Bill (1940-1942). Paul H. Blais-~ 
dell wrote our very first feature story, "The steamboat MOUNT WASHINGTON." He 
has been traced to Chicago from New Hampshire, and promises to be aboard "at 
some future date." Our editor, Brad Mitchell, reported in Nr. 2 on "current 
lake navigation, excluding the Great Lakes," in northeastern U.S. and Canada. 
Regional editor Harry Cotterell, Jr., wrote about "The RICHARD PECK" in the 
same issue, Feature writer for Nr. 4 was another regional editor, The Rev. 
Canon F.C. Ste Clair, telling us about "The Milwaukee-Grand Haven-Muskegon Fer-= 
ry Route." James T. Wilson, for many years our Circulation Manager, spun us an 
entertaining yarn in Nr. 5 called "The Log of the Wandering Ferryboat." In 
view of their faithful contributions through the years, we'll excuse these four 
from making a speech to us Fantailers, but we still hope to hear from Loudon 
Wilson, who was pilot on trip Nr. 8 to the “Red River of the North." 
salute, say I, to these 


A hearty || 


first nine trips! 


seventeen men for piloting us so skillfully on our 


In view of the length of our Fantail session in March, we'll postpone 


hearing from Capt. Ross Eaton and others until September. 


So we'll now adjourn 


this tenth anniversary Fantail meeting with these lines, written especially for 
the occasion by Capt. Walter Scott of Deer Isle, Maine. 


STEAMBOAT DAYS 


The firm, short tread of the walking 
beam; 
Sharp=-toned echoes of the whistle's 
scream; 
Thundering paddles throwing spray--- 
A coastwise steamboat under way. 


A line's eye through each ragged chock, 
Coiled to place from dock to dock; 
Gangplank edged and freight piled high, 
And trusty truckmen standing by. 


Passengers line the dock and rail; 
"Bon voyage!" to those about to sail 
When waiting stewards' voices roar, 
"All ashore that's going ashore!" 


Steamboat days and steamboat men 
Come back to haunt us now and then. 
We saw her when she was in her prime, 
Waiting and ready to sail on time. 


Now tumbledown wharves on our rocke- 
bound shore 

Is the last faint glimpse of steam- 
boat lore; 

Now silent fogs engulf our bays--- 

The silent ending of steamboat days. 


("Written especially for Steamboat 
' Bill, February 3, 1950.") 


MORSIANA (continued from page 51) 
of Maine. Capt. Fred W. Phillips con- 
tributed L4, taken from nearly water 
level, while Eastern Illus. Co. is re- 
sponsible for L3 showing our lady in 
her Mount Desert Island habitat. L2 
was taken by Bert Ames of Stonington, 
but came to me from John M. Richardson, 
The composite page was photographed 
and printed (the latter being the more 
difficult task) by Robert Creekmur of 
Urbana, Illinois. To all contributors 
go my heartfelt thanks. 


